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between the hills and the coast are dammed by enormous
dykes and connected by an extensive system of canalisa-
tion available both for irrigation and navigation purposes.
A somewhat similar parallelism is observed by the
Narbada and Tapti, whose valleys are separated by the
Satpura range. The two streams rise from the Satpura
range in the very heart of fche peninsula, and gradually
converge towards their respective estuaries near Baroeh
and at Surat in the Gulf of Cambay. The Narbada
presents scenes of enchanting beauty, especially in its
upper reaches about Jabalpur. Here it winds for a short
distance with a narrow transparent stream of greenish-
blue waters, between two glittering walls of snow-white
marble, with here and there a vein of dark-green or black
basaltic rock considerably heightening the effect of the
marble. Near its mouth a fine prospect is also com-
manded from the noble railway bridge which crosses the
estuary at Baroeh. Although much obstructed by rapids,
the Narbada is navigable by boats for 250 miles to the
falls of Dari. It has a length of 800 miles, or about
doable that of the Tapti, and the united drainage of these
two rivers is somewhat over 63,000 square miles.

4. Main Natural and Political Divisions.

To the three main physical divisions of the peninsula
correspond, on the whole, its three great political admin-
istrations. Thus the northern highlands and lowland
plains are mostly comprised in the Presidency of Bengal
with its dependent feudatory States, while the southern
plateau of the Deccan is divided between the Presidencies
of Bombay and Madras, the former embracing the Western
Ghats and Malabar coast-lands, the latter including
the eastern or Coroinaudel coast-lands. Through the
universal acceptance of British rule the whole region has